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PREFACE. 

I  HAVE  undertaken  to  write  a  few  words  by- 
way of  preface  to  the  discussion  which  follows. 
It  embodies  the  considered  views  of  some  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  Scottish 
Education,  and  who  have  given  both  time  and 
thought  to  its  study.  Their  purpose  has  been 
to  look  at  the  situation  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  and  as  a 
development  of  existing  institutions  that  any 
great  reform  can  take  place.  The  reformer  is 
rarely  if  ever  free.  In  Scotland  the  Educational 
reformer  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  people 
are  presumably  more  keen  about  efficiency  in 
their  national  system  than  are  the  people  of 
England,  and  that  they  already  have  behind 
them  no  inconsiderable  record  of  success.      The 
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result  is,  that  it  would  probably  be  inexpedient 
to  ask  the  Scottish  public  to  entrust  the  future 
of  what  they  value  much  to  the  County  and 
Borough  Councils.  Public  opinion  appears 
indeed  to  point  with  distinctness  to  large  areas, 
but  to  large  areas  with  direct  control. 

The  second  leading  idea  of  the  writers  is  one 
for  the  realization  of  which  the  time  seems 
plainly  to  have  come.  In  Educational  affairs 
administration  is  probably  the  most  important 
element.  Of  this  proposition  it  is  a  corollary 
that  the  seat  of  this  administration  ought  to  be 
in  close  relation  to  those  concerned.  If  this  be 
true,  the  further  proposition  is  self-evident,  that 
this  seat  ought  to  be  in  Scotland  and  not  at 
Dover  House,  hundreds  of  miles  away  in 
England.  But  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  on 
inference  merely.  To  those  who  receive  com- 
munications almost  daily  on  the  shortcomings 
of  our  national  system  of  education  as  it  now 
exists  north  of  the  Tweed,  nothing  is  more 
apparent  than  the  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with    the   existing   state   of    things.       The     diffi- 
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culties  in  the  way  of  this  reform  are  of  minor 
importance.  Until  a  radical  change  is  brought 
about  there  cannot  be  the  daily  contact  of  the 
Department  with  those  it  has  to  take  care  of 
that  is  essential  for  real  success.  We  are  far 
from  underrating  the  excellent  work  which  the 
Department  has  accomplished  in  recent  years. 
Our  desire  is  to  make  that  work  more  excellent 
still. 

The  third  leading  idea  in  the  scheme  is,  that 
in  the  administration  of  Scottish  Education  the 
Minister  and  his  permanent  staff  should  have  the 
advantage  of  the  advice  of  a  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, which  should  include  the  best  represen- 
tatives of  the  Educational  world  of  Scotland  from 
the  universities  to  the  elementary  schools.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  feasible  plan  for  welding  our 
system  into  one  organic  whole,  instead  of  leaving 
it,  as  at  present,  marred  by  huge  gaps.  The  plan 
of  a  Consultative  Committee  has  the  advantage  of 
a  precedent  set  by  the  present  Government  in  the 
Act  passed  in  1899  for  England,  which  re- 
organized the  Education  Department. 
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The  scheme  set  forth  does  not  profess  to  be 
final,  but  it  aims  at  indicating  practical  lines  of 
action,  and  a  standard  below  which  no  reform 
ought  to  fall.  Those  who  are  responsible  for 
suggesting  it  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
a  Minister  has  to  face  in  introducing  legislation. 
If  they  can  help  in  the  work  of  strengthening 
his  hands  they  will  be  well  content. 

R.  B.  HALDANE. 
February,   1903. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  last  attempt  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  with  the  fabric  of  Public  Education  in 
Scotland  took  place  in  1872.  Since  that  time 
many  changes  and  additions  have  been  made ; 
and  taken  as  a  whole  they  have  been  useful 
and  wise.  But  they  have  helped  to  complicate 
the  situation,  and  to  create  the  necessity  for  a 
large  and  well-considered  measure  of  reform, 
which  shall  bring  the  different  educational 
institutions  into  closer  relation  with  one  another 
and   with  the  needs  of  the  time. 

That  the  reconstruction  of  Scottish  Education 
cannot  be  delayed  much  longer  is  generally 
recognized.  And  the  demand  for  reform  does 
not  come  primarily  from  the  politicians,  or 
spring  from  any  accidental  or  transitory  phase 
of  party  government :    it  comes  from   those  who 
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have  learnt  the  defects  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments by  working  under  them,  whether  as 
administrators  or  as  teachers  ;  and  it  expresses 
a  national  conviction  of  a  real  and  deep  national 
need. 

Public  discontent  with  present  arrangements 
centres  mainly  around  Secondary  Education. 
The  secondary  schools  do  not,  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  relation  to  primary  and  higher 
institutions,  form  parts  of  a  coherent  system. 
The  educational  effort  and  enterprise  of  recent 
years  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  many 
valuable  schools,  secondary  and  technical,  and  have 
greatly  improved  others  which  already  existed. 
But  the  effort  has  been  sporadic,  and  has  not 
been  guided  by  any  systematic  conception,  but 
by  local  and  even  accidental  considerations. 
And  it  has  expressed  itself  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways — sometimes  in  an  advanced  department 
attached  to  an  elementary  school,  sometimes  in 
a  higher  grade  school,  sometimes  in  a  secondary 
school,  or  in  an  addition  to  it  of  a  '  modern  side,' 
and  sometimes  in  a  technical  college.  The 
character  of  the  provision  made  has  not  even 
depended  in  all  cases  upon  the  real  needs  and 
opportunities  of  the  districts,  but  upon  the  contin- 
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gent  good-will  of  Town  and  County  Councils,  which 
have  chosen,  sometimes  pretty  much  at  random, 
between  the  endowment  of  schools,  the  provision 
of  bursaries,  grants  to  agricultural  colleges,  the 
payment  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  scholars, 
the  organization  of  lecture  courses,  and  the  relief 
of  rates. 

In  such  circumstances  complete  failure  has 
been  averted  only  by  the  favourable  disposition 
which  the  Scottish  people  has  always  shown 
towards  education,  guided  and  assisted  by  the 
suggestions  of  expert  and  able  officials  connected 
with  the  Education  Department.  But  uncertainty 
of  operation  and  waste  of  educational  resources 
have  not  been  averted,  nor  could  they  have 
been  averted  under  such  conditions.  For  there 
was  no  one  entrusted  with  the  duty,  or  armed 
with  the  powers,  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  and 
methodical  way  with  the  problem  as  a  whole. 
The  majority  of  the  secondary  schools  are  under 
no  public  authority.  Their  curricula  are  arranged 
at  the  will  of  their  governors,  and  in  entire 
independence  of  one  another.  If  public  inspec- 
tion or  examination  of  them  is  invited,  which 
is  not  infrequently  the  case,  such  inspection  or 
examination  constitutes    the   only  link   that  con- 
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nects  them  with  other  schools,  and  with  the 
general  education  of  the  country.  And  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  it  be  either  advisable  or  possible 
to  force  such  schools  into  a  national  system, 
still,  if  an  effective  public  system  were  once 
established,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
them  would  ultimately  find  their  place  within 
it,  to  the  great  advantage  both  of  these  schools 
themselves  and  of  the  education  of  Scotland  as 
a  whole.  As  things  are,  however,  there  is  no 
system  of  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland  : 
instead  of  system  there  is  chaos. 

But,  further.  Secondary  Education  is  detached 
and  isolated  from  Elementary  Instruction,  as 
well  as  incoherent  in  itself  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
separately  financed  and  under  separate  control; 
and  here  once  more  there  is  no  authority,  whether 
individual  or  corporate,  charged  with  the  duty 
or  equipped  with  the  means  of  combining  them. 
Secondary  Education  is  popularly  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  special  province,  capable  of  being  dealt 
with  by  itself  In  reality,  however,  the  distinction 
between  Secondary  and  Primary  Education  is  arti- 
ficial. It  has  been  brought  about  by  political 
exigencies,  and  it  exists  only  for  political  purposes. 
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Secondary  Education,  in  truth,  is  a  particular  stage 
in  a  continuous  process — the  stage,  that  is,  which 
lies  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
universities  or  technical  colleges.  "  Elementary 
Education "  now  signifies  "  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion "  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  represents  the  amount 
of  education  which  the  State  considers  itself 
entitled  to  make  obligatory.  No  doubt  the 
distinction  has  its  political  and  social  uses  ;  but 
there  are  no  educational  grounds  for  it ;  and  the 
fact  that  a  fixed  and  hard  separation  has  come 
to  exist  between  these  two  stages  of  one  pro- 
cess is  a  manifest  loss  both  to  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education.  Separated  as  they  are,  the 
later  stage  has  nothing  that  leads  up  to  it,  and 
the  earlier  leads  to  nothing  beyond   itself. 

There  is  no  need  to  labour  this  point.  Co- 
ordination is  recognized  as  imperatively  necessary, 
and  the  absence  of  it  as  a  fatal  defect.  Nothing 
could  be  more  urgent  than  the  problem  of 
organizing  Secondary  Education  ;  but  to  attempt 
to  organize  it  by  creating  special  authorities, 
separate  from  the  bodies  responsible  for  the 
elementary  schools,  would  be  not  to  solve,  but 
to  perpetuate  one  of  the  main  problems  of 
Scottish  Education. 
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These  considerations,  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
attention    of    anyone    interested    in    the    subject. 
But  it  is  perhaps  less  obvious  that  the  position 
of  Elementary  Education  calls  for  serious  reflec- 
tion, and  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  secure.     No 
doubt    the    elementary    schools    are    sound    and 
competent  of  their  kind,  and  so  far  as  they  go. 
On    the    whole     they     have     been     successfully 
administered  by  the  School  Boards  in  the  past ; 
and  one  of   the    most  promising  aspects    of   the 
present  situation  is  that,  through  the  institution 
of   Higher    Grade   schools    and    evening    classes, 
they     are     being     made     to     lead     towards     a 
fuller     education.       Much     therefore     might    be 
said  on  their    behalf,  provided  always    that   the 
basis    on    which     they    at   present    rest    could   be 
regarded    as     secure.       But     it     cannot    be     so 
regarded.      It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,   popular  interest   in  the 
School  Boards  is  on  the  wane,  and  a  constantly 
decreasing    proportion  of   the    electors    take    the 
trouble  to   record   their  votes.      Now,  the  decay 
of   popular   interest    in   education    must    in    the 
long    run    carry    with    it    inferior    administration 
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and  a  lower  degree  of  educational  efficiency. 
Unless  popular  interest  is  revived,  sound  and 
progressive  public  education  is  not  possible;  the 
necessity  of  reviving  it  furnishes  of  itself  a 
sufficient  ground  for  including  Elementary  Educa- 
tion in  any  general  scheme  of  reconstruction  ; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  revive  it  except  by  a 
reform  that  shall  be  radical  in  character  and 
thoroughly  comprehensive. 


B 


CHAPTER  II. 
COMBINED  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  need  for  a  large  measure 
of  educational  reform  in  Scotland.  The  defects 
of  the  present  arrangements  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  are  generally  acknowledged.  The 
practical  question  that  has  to  be  answered  is — 
by  what  plan  of  administrative  reconstruction 
these  defects  can  be  remedied,  and  how  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education  can  be  placed  on  a 
basis  which  promises  to  be  secure,  and  to  furnish 
the  means  of  a  progress  that  shall  keep  pace 
with  the  national  needs. 

Now,  there  are  certain  fundamental  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled  by  any  scheme  that 
could  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  In  other 
words,  there  are  certain  essential  objects  which 
must  be  steadily    kept   in    view,  and   if   possible 
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secured.  The  institutions  for  popular  instruction 
must  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  continuity 
of  educational  endeavour ;  and  the  education  that 
is  supplied  in  these  institutions  must  be  capable 
of  easy  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  Scottish 
people.  The  successive  stages  of  school  educa- 
tion must  therefore  be  co-ordinated  under  one 
administration;  and  secondly,  the  supreme  admini- 
strative authority  must  be  brought  into  such 
relation  with  the  local  bodies  as  shall  secure 
that  Scottish  education  is  controlled  by  the 
Scottish  people.  Taking  these  as  fundamental 
conditions  of  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  national 
education,  we  shall  now  consider  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  made  for  securing 
them. 

Of  these  proposals  the  least  drastic  is  that 
the  existing  School  Boards  should  be  retained 
as  they  are  for  the  purposes  of  Elementary 
Education,  and  that  two  or  more  of  them 
should  be  combined,  in  some  way  not  fully 
explained,  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  and 
Technical   Education. 

Unfortunately  this  method  has  little  or  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  except  the  fact  that  it  would 
involve  the  least  degree  of  change.     It  is  probable 
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that  it  has  not  been  considered  with  any  care, 
otherwise  its  practical  difficulties  would  have 
been  as  evident  as  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  solu- 
tion it  offers.  For,  even  if  the  School  Boards 
as  they  are  at  present  could  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether 
any  mere  grouping  of  them  would  provide  an 
effective  instrument  for  administering  secondary 
schools  and  technical  institutions.  But,  as 
already  suggested,  they  are  very  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  Their  very  constitution  is  defective. 
It  depends  on  the  cumulative  vote  ;  and  cumu- 
lative voting,  while  theoretically  plausible,  has 
been  found  in  experience  to  produce  very 
unhappy  results.  It  is  probable  that  no  single 
factor  has  done  more  to  diminish  popular  interest 
in  education  than  cumulative  voting.  For  it  has 
had  a  perpetual  tendency  to  entangle  education 
in  sectarian  controversy,  and  to  make  the  general 
body  of  electors  into  mere  spectators  of  partizan 
contests  upon  issues  which,  however  important 
in  themselves,  are  not  relevant  to  education. 
We  readily  admit  that  the  work  of  the  School 
Boards  has  on  the  whole  been  diligently  done, 
even  although  the  cumulative  vote  has  been 
operative  ;  but  interest  in  School   Board  elections 
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has  declined,  and  the  popular  control  of  education 
has  steadily  become  less   real. 

Now,  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  so 
long  as  the  Parochial  School  Boards  are  re- 
tained, and  each  parish  elects  a  number  of 
representatives  collectively,  some  degree  of  cumu- 
lative voting  is  inevitable.  And  there  is  only 
one  alternative  to  collective  election,  namely, 
election  by  constituencies,  each  of  which  has  one 
representative.  But  it  is  plainly  impossible  to 
divide  a  parish  into  constituencies  for  the 
election  of  its  boards  ;  and  consequently  the 
parochial  system  naturally  brings  with  it  the 
cumulative  vote,  and  the  undesirable  consequences 
which  experience  has  shown  to  follow  from  it 
— consequences  which  might  well  be  aggravated 
if  the  boards  were  combined  and  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  radical  defects  of  Parochial 
Boards  there  are  others  of  grave  importance 
which  arise  from  the  extension  in  recent  years 
of  the  opportunities  and  demands  of  local 
government.  County  Councils  and  Parish 
Councils  have  become  dangerous  rivals  to  the 
Parochial      School      Boards.        The     former,     in 
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particular,  have  tended  more  and  more  to 
attract  to  themselves  precisely  those  men  who 
by  their  training  and  social  experience  are  best 
qualified  to  take  part  in  administering  public 
education.  And  there  are  social  causes  at  work 
which  must  strengthen  this  tendency  as  time 
goes  on.  The  functions  of  County  and  Parish 
Councils  are  increasing  both  in  variety  and  in 
importance ;  but  those  of  the  School  Boards, 
controlled  and  directed  as  they  are  by  depart- 
mental decrees,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
confined.  Less  and  less  room  is  left  for  local 
initiative  and  enterprise  ;  the  educational  system 
of  administration  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
mechanism  controlled  from  without.  So  paltry 
and  insignificant  is  the  remnant  of  routine  work 
left  to  the  local  boards  that  there  is  little  induce- 
ment for  able  men  to  offer  themselves  for 
election. 

Now,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  expect- 
ing that  the  proposed  combination  of  parochial 
boards  would  arrest  this  process.  Election  by 
cumulative  voting  would  remain,  and  t\\Q  personnel 
of  the  boards  would  not  be  changed.  And  if  it 
is  true  that  members  of  these  smaller  boards 
have  sometimes  lacked  something  of  the  training 
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and  experience  desirable  in  those  who  have 
charge  of  Elementary  Education,  it  is  surely  not 
advisable  to  commit  to  their  care  Secondary 
and  Technical  Education,  of  the  conditions  of 
which  they  have  still  less  knowledge.  No  one 
can  contend  that  we  should  be  providing  in  this 
way  for  the  intelligent  administration  of  these 
higher  institutions.  Indeed,  seeing  that  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  present  areas 
of  the  rural  boards  are  too  small  for  the  limited 
purposes  of  Elementary  Education,  it  seems  pre- 
posterous to  impose  upon  the  same  bodies  the 
far  more  difficult  duties  of  controlling  Higher 
Education,  and  of  establishing  a  new  and  untried 
system. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mere  combination  of  par- 
ochial boards  would  leave  the  present  educational 
situation  practically  untouched.  And  if  the  desire 
for  educational  reform  in  Scotland  is  at  all  ear- 
nest, the  proposal  will  be  summarily  rejected  as 
inadequate  and  unwise.  It  furnishes  no  adequate 
basis  for  co-ordinating  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  ;  it  cannot  bring  effective  administra- 
tion, for  it  does  not  foster  popular  interest  in 
the  schools  ;  it  i)rovides  no  real  security  for 
local     self-government     in     education,    nor    does 
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it  create  strong  governing  bodies  more  capable 
of  intelligent  reaction  against,  and  less  dependent 
upon,  the  Central  Department.  The  proposal 
has  been  advanced  under  the  name  and  prestige 
of  "popular  control";  but  the  control  it  maintains 
is  not  popular.  In  reality  it  perpetuates  and 
extends  a  system  over  which  popular  control  is 
daily  becoming  more  shadowy  and  unreal  ;  for  it 
is  undeniable  that  a  constantly  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  voters  takes  part  in  the  elections ; 
that  the  educational  functions  of  these  so-called 
"  popularly  elected "  bodies  are  becoming  more 
limited  in  range  and  routine  in  character ; 
and  that  the  control  of  education  is  passing 
more  and  more  completely  into  the  hands  of 
a  Department  which  is  c^nly  remotely  and  in- 
directly responsible  to  the  people  of  Scotland 
for  its  acts,  and  which  is  becoming  less  and 
less  capable  of  being  questioned  or  criticised 
or  guided  by  public  opinion.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  substance  in  order  to  retain  a  name 
and  empty  form. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION 
BY  THE  COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

The  proposal  to  commit  the  whole  task  of 
administering  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Tech- 
nical Education  to  the  County  Councils  is 
worthy  of  far  more  serious  consideration.  It 
represents  a  real  attempt  to  deal  constructively 
with  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  proceeds 
from  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues 
that  are  involved  and  of  the  far-reaching 
character  of  the  reform   that  is  required. 

Moreover,  it  has  certain  obvious  and  real 
practical  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  gets 
rid  of  one  of  the  local  government  elections, 
which  are  confessedly  too  numerous.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  a  practical  recognition  of 
the  essentially   civic   character  of  education,  and 
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tends  to  incorporate  the  work  and  the  aims  of 
the  schools  in  those  of  the  community.  And  the 
plea  for  an  authority  which  shall  be  able  to 
co-ordinate  the  conflicting  demands  for  expen- 
diture upon  public  objects  is  perfectly  sound 
and  just.  In  the  third  place,  it  furnishes  a 
reasonable  basis  upon  which  the  primary  and 
secondary  stages  of  public  education  shall  form 
one  continuous  system — provided  always  that 
it  would  be  found  possible  to  maintain  close 
contact  between  the  Central  County  Authority 
and  the  primary  schools  under  its  control  and 
management.  Lastly,  it  gives  all  the  important 
advantages  which  accrue  from  a  substantial 
enlargement  of  administrative  areas. 

It  must  be  observed  further,  in  justice  to  those 
who  propose  this  method,  that  some  of  the  more 
common  and  obvious  objections  to  County  Council 
administration  of  Education  have  much  less  weight 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  It  is  often  urged, 
for  example,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  trust  so 
important  and  complex  a  matter  as  public  educa- 
tion to  a  body  elected  for  general  purposes  of  a 
quite  different  character.  It  is  contended  that 
the  direction  of  education,  higher  and  lower, 
requires    special   qualifications  not  always   to   be 
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found  and  not  always  essential  in  the  members  of 
a  County  Council.  It  is  urged,  further,  that  the 
body  which  transacts  the  general  business  of  a 
county  is  apt  to  allow  its  educational  duties  to 
occupy  less  of  its  time  and  attention  than  is 
consistent  with  constant  progress  towards  higher 
efficiency.  Educational  issues,  on  such  a  body, 
are  apt  to  be  obscured  or  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground by  projects  of  local  reform  that  successively 
excite  and  occupy  the  public  mind. 

Now,  while  acknowledging  that  these  arguments 
are,  within  their  own  limits,  sound  and  practical, 
we  must  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are 
easily  over-stated.  For,  even  as  matters  are  at 
present,  the  members  of  the  rural  School  Boards  are 
elected  on  much  the  same  grounds  as  those  on 
which  the  members  of  the  Parish  and  County 
Councils  are  elected,  and,  not  infrequently,  they  sit 
on  one  or  both  of  these  bodies  as  well  as  on  the 
School  Boards.  They  are  elected,  not  on  account 
of  any  peculiar  fitness  to  deal  with  educational 
business,  though  many  of  them  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  details,  but  on  account  of  their 
general  capacity  and  probity,  and  of  their  diligence 
in  the  discharge  of  public  business,  or  on  account 
of  their  advocacy  of  some  special  opinion  or  policy 
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that  commends  itself  to  the  electors  for  the  time 
being.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  the  County  Councils,  these  bodies 
would  be  quite  competent  to  control  education. 
And  if  their  educational  responsibilities  were  in- 
creased and  they  were  allowed  more  freedom  of 
hand  and  power  of  initiative  by  the  Education 
Department,  their  interest  in  the  subject  might  be 
deepened  and  their  attention  to  it  might  become 
more  adequate  and  thorough.  In  a  word,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  County  Councils  are  elected  to  dis- 
charge the  general  business  of  the  counties  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient  ground  for  pronouncing  off-hand 
that  they  are  unfit  to  have  the  control  of 
education. 

But  while  these  a  priori  criticisms  of  County 
Council  control  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
determine  our  judgment  against  it,  it  is  open  to 
other  objections  which  it  is  not  possible  to  ignore. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  propose  County 
Council  control  cannot  intend  that  the  County 
Council  itself  should  be  the  Educational  Authority. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  large  and  cumbrous  a 
body,  and  too  many  divergent  objects  compete  for 
its  attention.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  essential 
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to  include  in  the  Educational  County  Scheme 
the  burghs  which  are  not  under  the  County 
Council  and  which  contain  less  than  50,000 
inhabitants.  The  County  Council  Authority  for 
educational  purposes  would,  therefore,  consist  of 
members  elected  by  the  County  and  Burgh 
Councils,  together  with  such  educational  experts 
as   might  be  appointed    to  co-operate  with  them. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  County  Council  Autho- 
rity must  be  constituted  on  this  plan,  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  have  many  and  great  advantages  as 
compared  with  the  present  School  Boards, combined 
as  occasion  required.  But  we  need  not  again 
recount  these  advantages  ;  they  are  such  as  to 
preclude  all  hesitation  between  the  two  methods. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  objections  to  such 
an  authority  which  must  be  carefully  weighed. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  are,  first,  those 
which  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  consti- 
tuted, and  secondly  those  which  spring  from  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  its  operations.  The  import- 
ance of  these  objections  will  become  manifest 
if  we  consider  the  results  that  must  naturally 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  such  an  educational 
authority. 

And,  first,  as  to  its  constitution.      Its  members 
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are  not  directly  elected  to  control  education,  but 
nominated  and  appointed  by  bodies  which  are 
themselves  not  purely  educational,  but  are  created 
for  the  general  purposes  of  local  government. 

The  result  which  follows  is  that  which  has  laid 
nominated  bodies  in  general  open  to  serious 
objection.  Their  responsibility  to  the  public  is 
indirect  and  ineffective.  They  elicit  little  popular 
interest.  They  act  by  reference  to  the  views  of 
the  bodies  which  have  appointed  them  ;  and,  in 
this  case,  the  nominating  bodies  have  not  been 
specially  elected  on  educational  issues. 

Hence  the  authority  that  is  responsible  for 
education  is  not  responsible  to  the  public,  and  the 
bodies  which  are  responsible  to  the  public  are  not 
educational  in  character  and  function.  It  may  thus 
happen  in  practice  that,  with  such  an  authority, 
public  education  is  not  under  effective  public 
control. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  County  areas  present  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  Management  of  schools  ;  for  "  Manage- 
ment "  must  be  distinguished  from  "Control."  The 
latter  term  as  now  in  current  use  denotes  the  pre- 
paration of  schemes  of  instruction,  the  regulation  of 
the   rating    and   expenditure,  and   other   functions 
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which  naturally  fall  to  a  large  and  central  body 
to  perform.  "  Management,"  on  the  other  hand, 
means  the  enforcement  of  attendance,  the 
oversight  of  the  details  of  school  work,  the  care 
of  the  school  buildings,  and  other  such  minor 
matters  as  can  be  performed  by  a  small  and  sub- 
ordinate local  body.  Now  it  is  evident  that,  while 
a  County  authority  might  undertake  the  "  Control  " 
of  Education,  it  is,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
absolutely  precluded,  by  the  magnitude  of  its  area 
and  the  number  of  elementary  schools  included 
therein,  from  undertaking  the  "  Management." 
It  must  delegate  the  management  to  a  number 
of  subordinate  bodies,  created  (or  adopted)  for 
that  purpose. 

This  might  be  done  in  various  ways  :  by 
means  of  the  Parish  Councils,  for  example ; 
or  by  composite  Committees,  consisting,  say, 
of  the  local  county  councillor,  the  chairman  of 
the  Parish  Council,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Parish  Council  upon  the  district  committee  ;  or 
by  retaining  the  present  School  Boards  under 
the  County  Council  Authority.  But  the  Parish 
Councils  have  no  organic  connection  with  the 
educational  authority  ;  they  have  no  definite 
responsibility    for   education,  and   the  educational 
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function  which  they  would  perform  would  be 
comparatively  menial  and  unattractive  as  com- 
pared with  their  other  duties.  Both  in  the 
case  of  Parish  Councils  and  of  the  composite 
Committee,  it  is  evident  that  not  one  member 
of  the  managing  body  would  of  necessity  belong 
to  the  County  Council  Education  Committee. 
And,  therefore,  there  might  be  no  school  manager 
on  the  education  authority,  and  management  and 
control  would  stand  severed  from  one  another. 
Hence  an  educational  authority  indirectly  created 
through  the  County  and  Burgh  Councils  would 
both  be  removed  from  direct  popular  control,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  more  completely  cut  off 
than  any  other  plan  permits  from  its  school 
managers — that  is,  from  the  schools  and  their 
actual  work.  The  retention  of  the  School 
Boards  as  local  committees  of  management  is 
perhaps  even  more  indefensible.  It  makes 
a  body  elected  for  educational  purposes  subor- 
dinate to  an  indirectly  elected  municipal  authority. 
And  such  a  course  is  impossible  as  well  as  absurd, 
since  School  Boards  of  this  kind  would  not 
attract  anyone,  and  could  not  be  constituted. 

Now,  this  is  as   much   as  to  say  that  County 
Council    control    of   education    is    tantamount  to 
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the    abolition    of    School     Boards,      The     choice 
between   County  Councils  and   School    Boards   is 
exclusive,   since  neither    can    be   subordinated    to 
the    other.       In    the   case   of   the    large    cities   a 
proposal     to    abolish     the     School     Boards    and 
to      hand      over     education      to     the     municipal 
authorities     will     not     be      entertained.       Public 
education    in    a    large    city    is    regarded    as    en- 
titled   to    the    undivided    attention    and    services 
of    men     elected     for     that     purpose  ;     and    the 
municipal    authorities    have   a   plenitude   of   civic 
problems   upon    their   hands,  and   have  no  desire 
to     be     further    charged    with    the    care    of    the 
schools.      Now,  the  case  of  the  County  Councils 
is    not    so    different    from     that    of    the     Town 
Councils    as    may   at    first    appear.       For   if   the 
rural  problems  are  less  pressing  or  less  numerous 
and    intricate    than    those    of    the    great    cities, 
on    the    other   hand    the    difficulties    in    the   way 
of   the    coming    together   of   the    councillors   are 
much     greater,     and    the    opportunities    of    dis- 
cussion  far  fewer.      In  a  word,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  county  control  of  education   are 
sufficiently   great  ;  those   in  the  way  of  manage- 
ment are  insuperable.      Under  a  County  Council 
system      control      and      management      must     fall 
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asunder    to    the    deep   detriment  of  both.      The 
latter  being  narrow,  restricted  to  details  and  con- 
fined to  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  dictated  or 
decreed   by  the  central   authority,  would  become 
purely   official    in    character ;     the    former,   being 
remote    from    the   real    business   of   the    schools, 
would  become  mechanical.      The  system  in  both 
its    parts    would    suffer   from    the   evils    of   over- 
centralization  ;  and,  for  different  causes,  both  the 
central    and    the    local   authorities    would    be    in- 
capable   of   securing    for   the    people   a   vigorous 
and   progressive    educational    life.      On   the  other 
hand,  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  School 
Boards   of   the   great  cities   that,  in   spite  of  the 
number  of  schools  under   their   charge,  they   are 
able  to  avert  the  divorce  of  control  and  manage- 
ment.    And  this  is  due  not  more  to  the  compact- 
ness  of  the  area   which  they   supervise,  than    to 
the    fact    that     they    are    able    to    devote     their 
attention,  undistracted    by  other   public  business, 
to  the  work  of  education. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  Scottish  people  will  be  prepared  to 
demand,  with  any  unanimity,  the  abolition  of 
School  Boards  in  favour  of  any  scheme  of  county 
control    of    education.       They    will     hesitate     to 
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expose  education  to  competition  against  the 
n:ianifold  items  of  county  administration  which 
successively  excite  and  engross  public  attention  ; 
or  to  destroy  bodies  elected  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  order  to  transfer  their  business  to 
authorities  which  are  not  so  elected,  which  are 
not  directly  under  public  control,  and  which 
would  find  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that  effective  administration  which  requires  that 
the  control  of  education  and  the  management  of 
the  schools  should  be  kept  in  close  co-ordina- 
tion. It  will  be  generally  felt  that  public 
education  is  a  matter  that  involves  the  national 
welfare  much  too  intimately  to  be  exposed  to 
risky  adventures.  And  if  it  be  true  that 
bodies  elected  for  the  special  work  of  educa- 
tion have  not  in  all  circumstances  proved 
satisfactory,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that 
education  would  fare  better  at  the  hands  of 
bodies  not  so  elected.  It  is  wiser  to  remove 
the  perfectly  discoverable  causes  which,  in  many 
cases,  have  militated  against  the  success  of  School 
Boards,  than  to  abandon  the  principle  of  en- 
trusting education  to  bodies  directly  devised  for 
educational  purposes.  If  it  were  impossible  to 
remove  their  defects,  or   to   devise  a    scheme  for 
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really  efficient  School  Boards,  it  might  be  advis- 
able to  fall  back  upon  the  County  Councils, 
although  their  duties  are  multifarious  and  com- 
plicated and  their  areas  so  large  ;  although  they 
could  do  their  work  only  by  delegating  it  to  a 
County  and  Borough  Committee  not  directly 
elected  and  not  directly  controlled  by  the  public  ; 
and  although  such  a  committee  would  be  face 
to  face  with  grave  administrative  difficulties 
arising  from  the  severance  of  control  and  manage- 
ment. But,  fortunately,  these  are  not  the  only 
alternatives.  The  very  means  which  the  County 
Councils  themselves  have  devised  in  order  to 
reduce  the  difficulties  of  their  administrative 
duties  furnishes  a  clue  to  a  better  solution  of 
the  educational   problem. 

County  Councils  have,  in  most  cases,  found  it 
necessary  to  articulate  themselves  into  com- 
mittees having  charge  of  limited  districts.  And 
the  advantages  which  have  accrued  therefrom 
have  proved  so  great  in  practice  that  the  work 
of  the  County  Councils  is  gravitating  steadily 
towards  these  district  committees.  These  com- 
mittees can  meet  more  frequently  than  the 
County  Councils,  and  with  less  expenditure  of 
time  and    money ;    they    facilitate   a  proper   dis- 
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tribution  of  the  business  of  the  county  ;  and  they 
deal  with  problems  and  legislate  for  areas  with 
which  the  members  have  a  personal  and  detailed 
acquaintance.  That  they  have  their  disadvantages 
as  well  as  their  advantages  is  not  to  be  denied. 
But  they  have  been  deliberately  created  by 
experienced  men  as  good  units  for  general  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  and  experience  is  pro- 
gressively justifying  their  creation.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  as  well  as  of  the  insuperable  objec- 
tions against  the  parochial  system  at  present  in 
existence,  and  the  very  real,  though  not  fatal 
objections  against  the  county  system,  it  is  well 
to  enquire  whether  a  more  effective  instrument 
of  national  education  than  either  of  these  could 
not  be  devised  by  adopting  the  County  Districts 
as  areas,  and  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARDS  as 
educational  authorities. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Both  of  the  main  proposals  for  educational 
reform  in  Scotland  have  been  shown  to  offer 
certain  advantages,  and  to  be  open  to  certain  grave 
practical  objections.  The  proposal  to  create  Dis- 
trict School  Boards  is  made  under  the  conviction 
that  this  third  method  would,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  obviate  the  objections  and  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  other  two.  Whether  this  con- 
viction is  justified  or  not  can  be  best  seen  by  com- 
paring this  plan  in  detail  with  each  of  the  others 
in  turn,  and  by  tracing  the  practical  results  that 
would  follow  its  adoption.  It  may  be  well  to 
state,  however,  that  we  do  not  consider  it  to  be 
free  from  imperfections.  It  is  not  an  ideal  plan 
that  is  being  advanced.  It  will  become  evident  as 
we  proceed  that  the  present  conditions  of  local 
administration  bring  with  them  certain  limitations 
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which  are  incompatible  with  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  our  educational  arrangements.  Our 
aim  will  be  reached  if  it  be  found  that  our  method 
makes,  on  the  whole,  the  best  use  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation. 

Omitting    certain    subsidiary    matters    for    the 
present,  it  may  be  said   that  the  main  features  of 
our  proposal  are  the  following  :  First,  that  the  local 
educational    authority   shall    consist    of    members 
popularly  and  directly  elected  to  administer  public 
education — Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Technical  ; 
it    is    a   proposal    to    create    new    School  Boards : 
Secondly,  that    for  the   constitution    of   this    local 
educational  authority  the  areas  of  the  district  com- 
mittees should  be  adopted,  and  the  constituencies 
of  the  County  Council.      With  regard  to  \)i\Q^  firsts 
it  must  be  added   that  a  small  minority  of  expert 
advisers  would  be  asked  to  serve  along  with  the 
elected   representatives  ;    and  with  regard    to  the 
seco7td,  that  towns  of  less  than   50,000  inhabitants 
would  be  included  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  situated,  with  a  propor- 
tionate    representation     on     the     School     Board. 
Towns    with     a     population     exceeding     50,000 
would  have  their  own   School  Boards. 

The  District  School  Boards  would  thus  consist 
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of  representatives  chosen  by  the  present  consti- 
tuencies of  the  County  Councils  within  the  district. 
Each  constituency  (generally  a  parish)  would  elect 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  education  one 
representative.  To  these  elected  representatives 
should  be  added  : 

{a)  Representatives  of  the  managers  of  the 
voluntary  schools  in  the  district. 

{b)  Representatives  of  the  managers  of  the 
secondary  or  technical  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  are  not   under  the  Board. 

{c)  One  representative  of  the  elementary 
school  teachers  within  the  district,  sit- 
ting as  assessor,  but  without  the  right 
to  vote. 

{d)  The  headmasters  of  the  secondary  and 
technical  schools  within  the  district,  sit- 
ting as  assessors,  but  without  the  right 
to  vote  ;  and, 

{e)  One  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
schools,  sitting,  in  like  manner,  as  a 
non-voting  assessor. 

The  non-elected  members  who  have  a  right  to  vote 
would  in  no  case  co7istitute  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  Boai'd. 
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It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  by  special 
statute  for  the  presence  of  women  on  the  Boards. 
They  would,  of  course,  be  eligible  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  at  present ;  but  their  presence  on  the 
Boards  is  so  imperative,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  education  of  girls,  that  it  must  be  specially 
provided  for  by  statutory  enactment. 

Now,  apart  from  the  change  of  area  which  this 
arrangement  brings,  perhaps  its  most  important 
feature  is  that  each  parish,  or  constituency,  would 
elect  only  one  representative.  The  cumulative 
vote,  with  all  its  undesirable  consequences,  would 
thus  automatically  disappear.  And  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  level  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Boards  would,  in  many  cases,  be  higher  than  at 
present — a  matter  of  genuine  importance.  For  it 
is  to  be  reasonably  expected  that  a  parish,  called 
upon  to  elect  one  member  only,  to  the  performance 
of  weightier  functions  and  in  an  enlarged  area, 
would  endeavour  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man 
qualified  by  his  character  and  influence,  his  attain- 
ments and  interest  in  education,  to  discharge  his 
trust  in  an  efficient  way.  And  it  is  also  reason- 
able to  believe  that  in  these  circumstances  men  of 
this  kind  would  freely  offer  themselves  for  election. 
The    elections    would    also    be    conducted    under 
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conditions  favourable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Board; 
for  local  interest  in  educational  affairs  would  be 
able  to  express  itself  without  being  distracted  by 
other  issues,  whether  civic  or  denominational.  The 
Boards  would,  in  this  way,  be  much  more  gen- 
uinely representative  in  character  than  the  present 
School  Boards  are.  They  would,  on  the  whole, 
command  and  deserve  public  confidence,  and  prove 
apt  and  efficient  instruments  both  for  the  control 
and  the  management  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education. 

But  before  entering  further  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  proposal,  it 
may  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  non-elected 
element  in   the   District  School  Boards  : 

I.  As  to  the  representatives  of  the  managers 
of  voluntary  schools  in   the  district. 

The  cumulative  vote  having  automatically  dis- 
appeared, it  is  evident  that  certain  minorities 
have  been  deprived  of  the  representation  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain.  This 
representation  is  restored  to  them,  and  restored  in 
a  more  satisfactory  way,  by  giving  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  voluntary  schools  a  right  to  elect 
members  upon  the  Board.  This  way  is  not  only 
more  secure,  but  it  retains  the   genuinely  educa- 
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tional  character  of  the  School  Board  elections, 
and  keeps  the  issue  simple  and  direct.  The 
elections,  in  other  words,  would  not  be  complicated 
by  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  cumulative  voting  ; 
and  those  influences  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  been  so  fatal  to  the  popularity  and  efficiency 
of  the  existing  School  Boards,  and  so  destructive 
of  popular  interest  and  control,  would  no  longer  be 
operative. 

2.  The  governing  bodies  of  the  secondary 
schools  which  are  within  the  area  but  not 
under  the  Board  should  be  represented  upon  it 
for  reasons  analogous  to  those  which  make  it 
desirable  to  have  representatives  of  voluntary 
schools.  Such  an  arrangement  would  strengthen 
the  Boards  and  enlarge  their  opportunities  of 
estimating  the  educational  needs  and  possibilities 
of  the  district.  It  would  also  greatly  facilitate 
co-operation  amongst  the  schools,  and  ultimately, 
no  doubt,  tend  to  bring  privately  managed 
institutions  within  the  public  scheme. 

3.  The  reasons  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Board 
of  a  representative  of  the  elementary  teachers, 
of  the  headmasters  of  the  secondary  and  technical 
schools,  and  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools 
are    evident.       They    would    be    able    to    furnish 
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the  School  Board  with  much  useful  and,  indeed, 
indispensable  knowledge  which  only  intimate 
experience  of  the  actual  work  of  education  can 
yield. 

That  a  School  Board  thus  constituted  would 
be  a  sufficiently  strong  and  influential  body  to 
undertake  the  control  of  the  education  of 
the  district — both  primary  and  secondary — will 
be  readily  conceded.  It  would  also  be  able 
to  overtake  the  management  of  the  individual 
schools  within  its  area.  For  it  could  naturally 
articulate  itself,  through  its  local  members,  into 
managing  committees  for  small  groups  of  schools 
in   neighbouring  parishes. 

But  the  best  way  of  estimating  the  value  of 
the  District  School  Board  system  is  to  compare  it 
with  the  parochial  and  county  systems  already 
described. 

And,  firstly,  as  to  the  Parochial  system. 
Amongst  the  generally  recognized  defects  of 
many  of  the  existing  School  Boards  are  those 
which  spring  from  the  smallness  of  their  area. 
They  are  too  small  to  secure  either  economy  or 
competency  of  administration.  But  District  School 
Boards  would  make  it  possible  to  dispense  with  a 
considerable  number  of  the  petty  officials  required 
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by  the  present  system.  They  would  reduce  the 
number  of  boundaries,  and  thereby  economize 
the  provision  of  school  accommodation  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  would  get  rid  of  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  scholars  arc  sometimes  subject 
under  the  present  system  of  parish  limits.  They 
would  also  be  able  to  deal  more  satisfactorily  with 
the  problem  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
And  they  would  diminish  the  risk  of  friction  which 
not  infrequently  arises  at  present  both  within  and 
between  the  smaller  Boards.  All  these  are,  in  a 
wa}',  minor  matters,  although  in  practice  they 
would  be  found  not  to  lack  some  real  importance. 
Turning  to  larger  questions,  it  will  be  re- 
cognized at  once  that  the  substantial  increase  of 
area  under  the  District  School  Board  system  will 
bring  a  most  desirable  reform  in  the  incidence  of 
rating.  Inasmuch  as  public  education  is  a  matter 
of  national  concern,  it  might  quite  reasonably  be 
held  that  provision  for  its  maintenance  ought  to  be 
made  from  the  national  exchequer.  But  in  order 
to  secure  economy  of  administration  it  has  been 
found  to  be  practically  expedient  to  raise  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  educational  funds  from 
local  rates.  This  contribution,  however,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible,  ought  to  be  equalized  throughout 
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the  country.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  enlarging  the  School  Board 
areas  that  it  would  be  a  step  in  this  direction,  and 
would  remove  some  of  the  anomalies  of  the  present 
system. 

A  second  main  advantage  of  the  District  School 
Board  is  that  it  would  be  able  to  co-ordinate 
Primary,  Secondary,  and  Technical  Education  in 
one  consistent  system.  So  long  as  the  different 
stages  of  the  educational  process  are  controlled  by 
different  authorities,  no  adequate  justice  can  be 
done  to  its  real  continuity.  But,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  mere  combination  of  elemen- 
tary School  Boards  can  contribute  nothing  to 
this  end.  The  Board  produced  by  combination 
is  a  bad  authority  for  secondary  purposes,  and 
remains  entirely  separate  both  in  its  powers 
and  duties  from  the  Parochial  Boards  out  of 
which  it  is  formed.  So  important  is  this  con- 
sideration, that  it  constitutes  of  itself  a  sub- 
stantial ground  for  preferring  District  Boards 
to  any  manipulation   of  the  parochial  system. 

That  District  School  Boards  could  not  fail  to 
be  more  truly  representative,  that  they  would 
make  public  control  more  real,  that  the  better 
method  of  electing  their  members  would  prevent 
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the  intrusion  of  the  irrelevant  issues  which 
at  present  obscure  the  choice  of  representatives 
and  tend  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number 
of  persons  who  actually  vote,  that  they  would 
provide  a  wider  sphere  for  educational  work 
and  attract  better  men,  while  each  parish  having 
to  elect  only  one  member  is  likely  to  do  what 
it  can  to  secure  the  services  of  a  really  com- 
petent representative — all  these  advantages  we 
have  already  indicated  and  do  not  need  to  urge. 
But  a  further  advantage  not  so  obvious,  yet 
perhaps  of  even  greater  importance,  is  that 
District  School  Boards  would  gradually  be  able 
to  secure  a  more  adequate  staff  of  competent 
teachers.  This  is  a  final  factor  in  educational 
reform,  and  questions  of  machinery,  important 
as  they  are,  usurp  a  place  which  is  not  their 
own  if  they  lead  us  to  forget  this  fact.  At 
present  the  teaching  profession  does  not  com- 
pete in  an  effective  way  with  other  careers. 
There  may  be  several  contributory  causes  of 
this  fact,  but  amongst  them  must  be  reckoned 
the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  employment 
under  the  present  system.  These  conditions  are 
well  known,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
them.      Now,  District   School  Boards,   controlling 
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larger    areas    and    being  in   other   respects    more 
weighty  and   stable    authorities,  would    diminish 
the  risk  of  the  capricious  treatment  of  teachers; 
they   would    help    to    solve    the   vexed    question 
of   dismissal  ;    they    would    reduce    the     chances 
of   personal     friction    between     the    teacher    and 
the  Board.      Besides  all  this  they  would   be  able 
to    provide    for    the    removal  of   a  teacher  to  a 
new  post  as  an  alternative  to    dismissal,  and  to 
simplify  and   rationalize  promotion.      Subordinate 
posts  would  be  more  easily  filled  when  they  are 
recognized    as    steps  to   better  positions,  and,   in 
this  respect,  the  District  Board  would   work  more 
economically.      And,    finally,    the     unification     of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education  in  one  scheme 
would  throw  open  the  whole  career  of  public  teach- 
ing to  the  competent  men.      These  facts,  taken 
as   a   whole,   are   obviously  calculated   to   attract 
to  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  retain  therein, 
many  men  who  are  either  deterred  from  entering 
it  or  leave  it  at  the  first  opportunity,  on  account 
of  the  present  conditions  of  employment.     And 
these  advantages  are  all    absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  system  or 
of  any  superficial  modification  of  it. 

Now,    a    considerable    number    of   the   advan- 
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tages  which  have  just  been  enumerated  follow 
naturally  upon  any  scheme  which  provides 
larger  administrative  areas  ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  practical  alternative,  they  would 
constitute  an  overwhelming  argument  for  pre- 
ferring the  County  Council  authorities  to  the 
present  parochial  system  or  to  any  modifica- 
tion of  it.  For  most  existing  boundaries, 
whether  between  parishes,  districts,  or  counties 
are  quite  artificial,  being  due  mainly  to  historical 
accidents  ;  and  the  areas  they  distinguish  are 
full  of  anomalies  of  all  kinds  and  a  prolific 
source  of  administrative  difficulties.  These 
difficulties  will  be  felt  in  dealing  with  educa- 
tion, as  with  all  other  civic  matters,  and  it 
would  be  ideally  better  to  create  new  areas  than 
to  adopt  any  of  those  which  exist  at  present, — 
areas  which  would  be  determined  by  economic 
and  administrative  facts,  and  consist  of  the  natural 
units  which  the  social  life  of  the  people  has 
gradually  formed  for  itself  But  such  a  re- 
vision of  boundaries  would  bring  about  so 
much  dislocation  and  displacement,  that  it 
cannot  be  contemplated  by  educational  re- 
formers ;  and  when  it  does  take  place  it  will 
be    by    reference,    not    to    any    one,    but    to    all 
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the  various  purposes  of  local  government.  Our 
choice  is  therefore  confined  to  the  existing  areas  ; 
and,  as  between  these  areas,  it  is  evident  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  larger  they  are  the  fewer 
the  anomalies  and  inconveniences  which  they 
bring.  From  this  point  of  view  some  district 
areas  might  produce  inconveniences,  especially 
in  regard  to  Secondary  Education,  which  the 
county  areas  might  in  some  instances  obviate. 

This  is,  however,  another  argument  which  can 
easily  be  over-stated.  For  County  Council  areas 
do  not  by  any  means  avoid  anomalies  in  regard 
to  Secondary  Education.  A  county  boundary,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Tayport,  often  divides 
what  ought  to  be  a  single  district  ;  and  a  parish 
and  county  institution,  such  as  the  Coatbridge 
Technical  College,  draws  its  pupils  not  from  any 
one  county,  but  from  several — in  this  case  they 
are  drawn  not  only  from  Lanarkshire,  but  from 
Linlithgow,  Midlothian,  Renfrew,  Stirling,  Dum- 
barton, and  Ayr.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  anomalies  created  by  the  adoption  of 
district  instead  of  county  areas  will  be  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  number  of  new  areas 
created.  For  the  county  district  is  unique  in  this 
respect — that  it  is  an  area  deliberately  created  as 
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a  convenient  unit  for  general  administrative  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  created,  too,  in  recent  years, 
and  by  men  experienced  in  the  special  work  of 
the  localities.  Above  all,  the  anomalies  that 
remain  under  the  district  areas  could  be  remedied 
in  part,  and  more  easily  remedied  than  those  of 
the  county.  For  the  districts  can  be  more  easily 
combined  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  higher  institutions  for  technical  instruction  ;  the 
boundaries  are  less  arbitrary  and  their  interests 
less  diverse  than  are  those  of  the  counties.  It 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  a  well- 
ordered  educational  system,  to  provide  com- 
pulsory means  of  bringing  about  this  combination, 
and  not  to  leave  it  at  the  option  of  the  Districts 
as  it  is  at  present  at  the  option  of  School  Boards. 
Good  grounds  being  show^n,  the  Central  Education 
Authority  for  Scotland,  acting  as  an  "  Education 
Department "  might  both 

(i)  Authorize  separate  districts  to  use  one 
another's  schools  on  payment  of  a 
capitation  grant  per  scholar,  and 
(2)  Compel  adjacent  authorities  to  combine 
instead  of  separating  their  forces  when 
combination  is  required  for  effective 
secondary  school   work. 
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A  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  thus  seems 
to  show  that  even  in  regard  to  the  greater  extent 
of  area  the  advantages  of  the  County  Council 
over  the  District  Educational  Authority  are  more 
apparent  than  real.  In  other  respects  the  District 
School  Board,  constituted  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  indicated,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  County  Authority. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  District  School  Boards  would 
be  purely  educational  authorities.  In  their  case 
there  can  be  no  ground  to  fear  that  education 
would  be  postponed  or  made  secondary  to  other 
matters  ;  and  that  is  always  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  County  Councils,  however  well-disposed  they 
may  be.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  on  the  one  side 
the  increasing  demands  that  are  made  upon  the 
County  Councils  as  social  life  grows  in  complexity 
and  its  problems  multiply,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  coming  together  of  their  members,  the 
necessity  they  have  felt  to  articulate  themselves 
into  committees  in  order  to  perform  effectually 
the  work  they  have  already  to  undertake,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  constant  care  and  attention 
which  the  maintenance,  the  management,  and  the 
organization  of  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Tech- 
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nical  Education  require,  we  are  constrained  to 
hesitate  before  committing  these  new  duties  to 
their  charge.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
be  possible  to  avoid  over-burdening  the  powers  of 
the  Council  and  exposing  public  education  to  the 
most  serious  risks.  No  doubt  it  is  the  object  of 
delegation  to  evade  these  difficulties  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  by  no 
scheme  of  delegation  can  the  County  Council 
Authority  combine  the  "  management "  of  the 
elementary  schools  with  the  general  "  control " 
of  education.  But  the  District  School  Board 
can  bring  this  about  by  the  simple  method  of 
articulating  itself  into  small  committees  which 
shall  have  charge  of  the  groups  of  the  adjacent 
parishes  that  they  together  represent.  It  can 
fulfil  both  of  these  main  conditions  of  good  ad- 
ministration, partly  because  education  is  its  sole 
business,  partly  because  its  area  is  not  so 
large  and  does  not  contain  so  many  schools  so 
remote  from  the  administrative  centre,  and  partly 
on  account  of  its  constitution.  It  will  thus  retain 
one  main  advantage  of  the  parochial  system  which 
is  less  easily  attainable  by  the  county  authority, 
namely,  that  which  comes  from  direct  contact 
with   the   schools ;     and   it   can    do    this    without 
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sacrificing  any   of   the   opportunities  for  effective 
control   which    belong    to  a  large    area.      It   thus 
obviates   one   of  the    worst   faults    into   which    a 
controlling    authority    is     liable    to    fall  ;    for    it 
maintains  that  real  interest  in  and   acquaintance 
with  the  actual  work  of  the  institution  which   it 
governs,  without   which   the   best   results   are   not 
possible.      So   that,   in    this    respect    the    District 
Boards  are  capable  of  being    educational    autho- 
rities   in    a    sense    not    possible    for    the    County 
Councils,    while    at    the    same    time    they   would 
perform  the  functions  common  to  both  in  a  more 
effective    manner.       The    last    advantage    of   the 
District   Boards  which   we   shall    indicate  is,  that 
they  would  form  parts   of  a  system  which  could 
be  uniformly  applied  to  both  town  and  country. 
Such   uniformity  is  abandoned  as    impossible   by 
the   exponents    of  the    County    Council    system  ; 
for  no  one  maintains  that   Town   Councils  should 
control  education  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  hand  over  the  education  in   the 
large  towns  to  the  County  Councils.      But  under 
the  District  School  Board  arrangement  the  smaller 
of  the  large  towns  would  naturally  take  their  place 
as  the  educational  centres  of  the  districts  in  which 
they    are     situated,    and     the     towns    of    50,000 
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inhabitants  and  above  would  have  their  own 
School  Boards,  and,  for  all  educational  purposes, 
would  be  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the 
county  districts.  Thus,  instead  of  the  complica- 
tions that  would  arise  from  adopting  County 
Councils  as  educational  authorities  in  the 
country,  while  retaining  the  School  Boards  for 
the  larger  cities,  the  institution  of  District 
School  Boards  would  provide  the  basis  for  a 
uniform   and  consistent  national  system. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  comparison 
which  has  been  instituted  between  the  District 
School  Boards  and  the  parochial  and  county 
systems  of  administration,  we  find  that,  like 
the  present  School  Boards,  they  would  be  purely 
educational  authorities,  and  in  close  contact  with 
the  schools  ;  unlike  the  present  School  Boards, 
they  would  be  elected  on  strictly  educational 
issues,  they  would  obviate  many  of  the  present 
inequalities  of  rating,  and  they  would  be  suffi- 
cently  strong  to  deal  in  a  stable  and  methodical 
way  with  the  appointment,  dismissal,  transference 
and  promotion  of  teachers,  and,  above  all,  to  con- 
trol and  manage  the  secondary  schools,  bringing 
them  into  systematic  continuity  with  the  ele- 
mentary stages  of  education.       In   these  respects 
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the  District  Boards  would  possess  all  the  valuable 
qualities  of  County  Council  administration.  But 
they  would  have,  in  addition,  certain  excellencies 
not  within  reach  of  the  county  authorities. 
They  would  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
public,  and  natural  instruments  for  realizing  its 
educational  aims  ;  they  would  have  liberty  and 
leisure  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  the 
educational  work  for  which  they  would  be  elected  ; 
they  would  have  manageable  areas,  large  enough 
for  secondary  school  administration,  and  limited 
enough  for  the  management  of  individual 
elementary  schools  ;  they  would  be  more  easily 
combined  for  particular  purposes  of  Technical 
Education,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would 
constitute  a  uniform  system  for  both  town  and 
country. 


CHAPTER  V. 
A   SCOTTISH   COUNCIL   OF   EDUCATION. 

So  far,  the  discussion  has  been  confined  to  the 
question  of  the  local  administration  of  Primary 
and  Higher  Education.  There  remains  another 
aspect  which  is  not  less,  but  perhaps  even  more 
important,  and  which  must  be  considered  not 
less  carefully. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  the  public  schools 
throughout  Scotland  must  fall  within  a  national 
system,  the  control  of  them  must  ultimately 
rest  in  a  central  authority.  In  other  words,  a 
national  system  involves  a  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Such  a  Department  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  the  monies  provided  by  Parliament,  but  also 
to  secure  unity  of  educational  aim  by  the 
institution  of  uniform  standards  of  efficiency. 

Now,  any  such  proposals  for  the  reconstruction 
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of  the  local  educational  authorities  as  have  been 
under  discussion  naturally  raise  the  question  of 
the  character  and  constitution  of  this  Central  and 
Departmental  Authority.  And  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  upon  this,  in  the  last  resort, 
depends,  most  of  all,  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  For 
the  central  authority  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, exercise  functions  which  are  legislative 
in  character,  and  determine  the  main  lines  which 
the  local  authorities  must  follow  in  their  adminis- 
trative work.  It  will  necessarily  impress  its 
own  image  upon  the  whole  national  system, 
and  contribute  to  it  its  own  excellencies  and 
defects.  Good  local  administration  is  not 
possible  except  under  sound  and  progressive 
central  control  ;  and  such  central  control  would 
go  far  to  prevent  failure  in  local  administration. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  omissions 
of  most  of  the  critics  of  our  present  educational 
system,  and  of  the  propounders  of  schemes  of 
reform,  that  they  have  not  dwelt  upon  this 
aspect  of  the  national  problem.  They  seem,  for 
the  most  part,  to  have  accepted  the  present 
constitution  of  the  central  authority  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  without  examination  ;  although  it 
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contains  the  ultimate  conditions  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  whole  work  of  national  instruc- 
tion. The  present  arrangement  has  been 
sheltered  from  criticism,  partly  by  the  efficient 
way  in  which  it  has  been  utilized  by  able  per- 
manent officials,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  central  authority 
naturally  falls  to  be  considered  only  when  the 
question  of  education  has  been  raised  on  a 
national  scale.  Now,  however,  seeing  that  the 
question  has  been  raised  in  this  manner,  and 
that  a  large  measure  of  reconstruction  is 
admitted  to  be  necessary  by  all  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  education,  the  position 
of  the  Education  Department  must  be  considered 
with  the  utmost  care. 

If  the  present  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Department  were  considered  by  itself, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  advance  any 
arguments  in  its  defence.  We  readily  admit  that 
it  has  attained  a  considerable  measure  of  success; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  that  success  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Department  is  constituted. 
It  is  due  wholly  to  the  industry,  the  ability,  and 
the  educational  enthusiasm  of  its  chief  officials. 
Of  the    service    which    they  have    been    able    to 
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render  to  Scottish  Education  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly ;  but  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  crediting  the  system  under  which 
they  work  with  the  results  which  are  due  to 
themselves.  To  them  we  owe  the  greater  part 
of  such  order  and  continuity  as  exist  in  our 
present  educational  arrangements.  And  if  it  be 
true  that,  so  far  as  concerns  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, the  main  lines  of  their  operations  were  fixed 
for  them  by  the  Act  of  1872,  in  the  development 
of  Higher  Education  they  have  acted  on  their  own 
initiative,  and  have  had  to  find  their  own  way 
without  guidance  from  Parliament,  and  without 
any  organized  assistance  from  the  people  of 
Scotland.  We  can  best  appreciate  the  value  of 
their  work,  and  the  utterly  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  departmental  system  under  which 
they  have  performed  it,  if  we  consider  the  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  results  which  would  have 
followed  if  national  education  in  Scotland  had 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  incompetent 
men,  placed  precisely  in  their  circumstances,  and 
acting  under  their  conditions. 

Now,  no  administrative  system  is  defensible  as 
a  system  if  it  depends  solely  and  entirely  upon 
such  contingent  elements  as  the  personal  qualities 
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of  the  officials  who  from  time  to  time  administer 
it.  And  the  Scottish  Education  Department  is  in 
this  position.  In  other  words,  it  comes  as  near 
being  free  from  all  public  control  and  exposed 
to  all  the  accidents  of  merely  personal  administra- 
tion as  is  possible  in  a  country  that  is  demo- 
cratically governed.  It  is  supposed,  no  doubt,  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and,  through  it,  of  the  people  of  vScotland.  But 
that  control  is  almost  wholly  illusory.  Scottish 
Education,  which  ranks  amongst  the  greatest  of 
our  national  concerns,  can  be  discussed  in  the 
House  only  upon  one,  or  at  most  two,  occasions 
during  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  session. 
Not  long  ago  the  subject  did  not  come  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  all 
for  two  successive  sessions — the  Education  De- 
partment meantime  going  as  it  pleased.  The 
House  of  Lords  cannot,  of  course,  deal  with  the 
Education  Estimates,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  can  deal  with  the  Estimates,  has  not  among 
its  members  the  minister  who  is  responsible  for 
them.  His  utterances  are  filtered  down  into  the 
House  through  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.  /\nd,  therefore,  it  must  conduct  its  dis- 
cussions of  educational  administration  either  with 
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a  member  of  the  Government  who  is  not  present, 
or  with  an  eminent  lawyer  who  is  not  responsible. 
In  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  opinion  and  the  wishes  of  the  country  to  bear 
in  an  effective  way  upon  the  operations  of  the 
Department. 

Further,  if  the  Department  at  any  time  proposed 
to  act  against  the  wishes  of  the  whole,  or  of  a 
large  proportion,  of  the  Scottish  representatives  in 
Parliament,  their  effective  resistance  to  it  would 
be  practically  impossible.  When  the  Scottish 
Education  Department,  acting  entirely  on  its  own 
initiative,  proposes  any  scheme,  that  scheme  is 
accepted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
Government,  for  which  the  Department  acts  ;  and 
it  is  carried  by  the  Government's  supporters,  who 
can  easily  outvote  the  Scottish  representatives. 
So  that  a  question  which,  intrinsically,  has  no 
party  significance  is  automatically  dominated  by 
party  considerations. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  one  pretends  that  public 
opinion  in  Scotland  guides  its  parliamentary  re- 
presentatives on  educational  matters,  or  that  its 
parliamentary  representatives  guide  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  that  the  House  of  Commons 
controls    Scottish    Education.       The    Department 
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goes  its  own  way  uncontrolled  of  any  one.  There 
is  not  in  England  or  Scotland  any  parallel  to  the 
autocratic  position  of  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  ;  we  must  go  to  Ireland  to  find  its 
like.  In  no  other  matter  of  national  magnitude 
is  Scotland  so  helpless.  So  far  as  concerns  its 
public  education  it  lives  under  a  despotism,  faintly 
tempered  by  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  for  the  time  being.  The  Department 
issues  decisions  in  an  irregular  series  of  unexpected 
circulars,  and  these  decrees,  sent  down  from 
London,  are  accepted  by  local  authorities  as  part 
of  the  necessary  order  of  a  mysterious  universe. 
The  Department  is,  of  course,  necessary,  and  its 
decisions  must  be  authoritative  ;  but  that  it  should 
act  under  conditions  that  separate  it  from,  and 
make  it  independent  of,  the  opinions  and  aims 
of  the  people  is  anomalous,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
ability  and  enterprise  of  its  permanent  officials, 
fraught  with  far-reaching  and  mischievous  con- 
sequences. 

We  should  be  taking  a  much  too  superficial 
view  of  the  situation  if  we  confined  our  observation 
to  the  individual  enactments  of  the  Department  ; 
although  even  in  this  respect  its  operations 
have    lacked    the    orderly   continuity   and    stable 
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progressiveness  which  they  would  possess  if  the 
Department  were  sustained  and  guided  by  the 
educational  experience  of  the  nation.  But  a 
glance  at  the  direction  in  which  such  depart- 
mental control  is  gradually  and  naturally  moving 
is  more  instructive  and  startling.  For  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Department  has  become  more 
and  more  detailed  and  minute  in  recent  years, 
as  all  who  are  engaged  either  in  teaching  or  in 
School  Board  work  are  well  aware.  Not  that 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  a  deliberate 
policy,  nor  that  the  Department  has  shown  an 
irrational  disposition  to  meddle.  It  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  an  active  and  energetic  official  author- 
ity on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  weakness  of 
some  of  the  local  authorities  on  the  other.  Official 
interference  has  been,  in  many  cases,  the  only 
alternative  to  disorder  and  inefficiency  in  the 
schools.  But  the  regulations  which  were  called 
for  only  by  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  a 
backward,  rural  board  automatically  extend  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country.  The  boards  as 
a  whole  have  not  been  strong  enough  in  them- 
selves, or  in  their  representative  character,  to  do 
without  such  control,  nor  have  they  been  able 
to   oppose  it.      Their  weakness  has  both  courted 
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and  justified  minute  interference.  And  it  is 
evident  that  once  the  Education  Department  has 
embarked  upon  this  career,  it  must  go  farther 
and  farther.  Its  own  care  and  efficiency  will 
force  it  onwards,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  veriest  details  are  regulated  from  the  depart- 
mental centre  and  the  discretion  and  initiative 
of  the  local  authorities  are  extinguished. 

The  consequences  that  follow  upon  such  a 
state  of  matters  are  too  obvious  to  need  recital. 
Apart  from  many  minor  disadvantages  which  it 
entails,  it  has  the  fatal  effect  of  depressing 
popular  interest  in  educational  matters.  It  pro- 
duces that  indifference  to  education  which,  in 
its  own  way,  is  as  certain  a  symbol  and  cause  of 
national  decay  as  moral  or  religious  indififer- 
entism.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that 
no  national  cause  ever  prospered  long,  except 
when  it  was  upheld  by  national  sentiment,  and 
sustained  by  the  living  interest  of  the  people. 
And  public  education  is  no  exception  to  this  law. 
It  can  as  little  be  delegated  to  a  bureaucratic 
department,  or  cut  off  from  the  living  springs  of 
national  life,  as  commercial  or  industrial  enterprise. 
A  nation  that  prizes  the  things  of  the  mind  and 
will,    and    is    alive    to    the    ultimate    conditions 
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of  its  welfare,  will  not  make  over  to  any  govern- 
ment department  its  education  any  more  than 
its  morality  and  religion,  nor  be  content  to  sleep, 
while  these  are  being  managed  on  its  behalf 
by  an  external  authority.  These  live  only  when 
they  are  the  expression  of  the  inner  mind  and 
aspirations  of  the  people.  They  are  efficient, 
only  when  they  are  free. 

In  all  business  matters  the  Scottish  people 
have  watched  most  jealously  any  encroachment 
upon  individual  enterprise.  It  is  not  admitted 
that  the  right  of  a  municipality  or  a  government 
department  to  assume  some  trading  or  industrial 
concern  is  made  good  by  the  mere  fact  that  it 
could  run  them  better  or  more  cheaply.  We 
wish  to  manage  our  business  affairs  in  our  own 
way,  and  we  do  not  readily  tolerate  interference 
on  the  part  of  a  distant  and  central  authority. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  made  prosperous  in  this 
manner — we  know  that  it  is  impossible.  And, 
that  public  education  should  have  come  to  be 
regarded  differently,  that  it  should  have  passed, 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  has  passed,  into  the 
hands  of  a  central  and  practically  irresponsible 
department,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,    affords     matter     for     reflexion.       It 
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accounts,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  for 
the  relatively  backward  condition  into  which 
public  education  has  undeniably  fallen  in  Scot- 
land, as  compared  with  other  countries,  on  the 
continent  and  in  America.  Had  the  Scottish 
people  maintained  their  hold  upon  education,  they 
would  have  shown  more  of  their  old  enterprise  and 
kept  abreast  with  the  times  ;  for  their  trust  in 
it  is  not  dead  ;  nor  has  their  belief  in  the 
potencies  that  lie  in  an  enlightened  national 
intelligence  perished. 

We  regard  it  as  an  absolute  condition  of 
educational  progress  in  Scotland,  and  as  the 
supreme  object  of  any  educational  reform,  that 
the  nation's  interest  in  education  should  be 
revived.  But  there  is  no  means  of  reviving  this 
interest  except  by  giving  to  the  people  real 
control  over  its  education,  and  making  it  directly 
responsible  for  its  success  or  failure.  And  that 
control  cannot  be  given  to  the  people  except 
by  bringing  the  Education  Department  into  vital 
relation  to  the  local  authorities,  and  making  it, 
too,  representative  of  the  people  and  the  instru- 
ment of  their  purpose. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  a  NATIONAL 
Council  of  Education  created  by  statute. 
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It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  genuine  reform  to 
transfer  the  Education  Department  from  London 
to  Edinburgh ;  and  such  a  transference  is,  in 
any  case,  desirable.  If  a  Scottish  Education 
Department  were  now  being  instituted  for  the 
first  time,  no  one  would  dream  of  locating  it  in 
London.  The  case  for  centralizing  the  Education 
Department  in  Scotland  is  out  of  all  proportion 
stronger  than  that  for  establishing  the  offices  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  there.  For,  while 
the  acts  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
purely  administrative,  those  of  the  Education 
Department  are  legislative — although,  of  course, 
it  is  (at  least,  nominally)  under  the  control  of 
Parliament. 

But,  advisable  as  this  transference  would  be 
and  relatively  convenient  as  it  would  prove  for 
consultative  purposes,  to  be  content  with  so 
superficial  a  change  would  be  an  error  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  remedy  would  not  touch  the 
real  evil.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  true  object  in 
view  is  to  rescue  the  Education  Department 
from  the  isolation  in  which  it  now  stands,  and 
make  it  the  medium  of  a  really  national  system 
of  administration.  And  this  can  be  attained  only 
b)'  a    radical    change   in    the   constitution   of  the 
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Department,  or,  in  other  words,  by  establishing  a 
National   Council  of  Education. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  indicate  in  passing 
that  such  a  change  cannot  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  authority  of  the  Department.  Like 
every  other  department  of  State  the  Scottish 
Education  Department  must  remain  responsible 
to  Parliament,  and  be  under  the  charge  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  precisely 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land must  act  finally  in  all  matters  upon  his 
own  responsibility  as  Minister  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  the  functions  of  the  National  Council 
would  be  consultative  or  advisory  in  character. 
The  only  difference  in  this  respect  would  be 
that  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  would  act 
always  in  consultation  with  his  Council,  and 
introduce  any  important  change  in  the  educa- 
tional system  only  after  submitting  it  to  the 
full    deliberation    of   the    Council. 

How,  then,  is  such  a  National  Council  to  be 
constituted  ?  What  kind  of  Council  would  be 
best  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the 
main  lines  that  Scottish  Education  must  follow  ? 

Its  foundation  must  evidently  lie  in  the 
local     education      authorities  ;     for     one     of     its 
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most  essential  tasks  will  be  to  keep  the  Educa- 
tion Department  in  living  contact  with  the 
actual  administration  of  the  schools  throughout 
the   country. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  contain  a  certain 
number  of  assessors  nominated  by  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  would,  ex  officio,  be  its 
chairman. 

Lastly,  it  must  have  at  its  command  the 
experience  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  in 
the  Technical  Institutes  and  in  the  Universities — 
the  respective  requirements  of  which  must  deter- 
mine the  courses  of  study. 

With  these  elements — the  representative  and 
the  expert,  official  and  independent — we  should 
have  the  required  combination  of  local  knowledge 
and  the  wider  outlook  of  professional  education- 
ists ;  and  the  Council  would  be  allied  with  the 
executive  power,  which  would  reside  in  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  Biit  the  representative  element  must 
in  all  circufnstances  be  definitely  preponderant. 
The  constitution  of  the  National  Council  might, 
then,  be  somewhat   as   follows  : 
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1.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland,  who  shall  be 
its   president. 

2.  Members  nominated  by  the  Secretary'-  for 
Scotland. 

3.  Representatives  elected  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  District  and  City  School  Boards  from 
amongst  the  members  of  these  boards,  and 
these  shall  constitute  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  whole  Council. 

4.  Representatives  of  the  four  Scottish  Uni- 
versities. 

5.  Representatives  elected  by  the  Technical 
Colleges  and  the  authorities  concerned  with  the 
education  of  teachers. 

6.  Representatives  elected  by  the  Association 
of  Secondary  Teachers  in  Scotland  and  by  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  from  amongst 
the  Secondary  and  Elementary  Teachers,  re- 
spectively. 

7.  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools 
for   Scotland. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  be 
rigorously  advocating  all  the  details  of  such  a 
constitution  ;  but  a  Council  of  this  character, 
representative  of  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and 
embracing    within    it  men  informed  by  practical 
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experience  of  education  in  all  its  stages,  would 
command  and  deserve  public  confidence,  elicit 
and  foster  public  interest  in  education,  and 
move  forward  on  well-considered  lines  of  progress 
in  a  manner  which  is  impossible  to  a  Depart- 
ment isolated  from  the  administrative  bodies 
it  controls  and  remote  from  the  institutions 
it  governs.  Its  duties  would  be  to  direct  the 
administration  of  the  parliamentary  grants,  the 
training  of  teachers  both  secondary  and  primary, 
the  schemes  of  instruction,  the  combination  of 
district  boards  for  special  purposes,  and,  in 
short,  all  those  which  are  now  undertaken  by 
the   Scottish  Education   Department. 

The  National  Council  might  reasonably  find 
it  convenient — in  order  to  maintain  the  inti- 
macy of  its  contact  with  the  authorities  and 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and  to  perform 
more  thoroughly  the  whole  or  some  particular 
portions  of  its  business — to  articulate  itself  into 
committees.  These  committees  would  act  within 
areas  corresponding  either  to  the  three  divisions 
into  which  districts  are  grouped  for  the  purposes 
of  inspection,  or  to  four  analogous  areas  of 
which  the  Scottish  Universities  would  be  the 
centres.     They    would,    of   course,  perform    only 
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such  work  as  would  be  delegated  to  them  by 
the  National  Council,  and  act  only  on  its  be- 
half and  under  its  direction.  In  a  word,  they 
would  be  committees  of  it,  and  in  no  sense  inde- 
pendent bodies  ;  for  the  authority  of  the  National 
Council,  acting  through  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  is  not  capable  of  being  divided. 

But  whatever  arrangements  of  this  kind  were 
made  would  be  relatively  unimportant.  The 
essential  and  paramount  requirement  of  the  reform 
of  public  education  in  Scotland  is  the  creation  of 
a  wisely  constituted  and  really  representative 
National  Council.  And  the  very  reforms  that  are 
proposed  in  the  local  administration  of  education 
will  make  its  institution  more  practically  imperative. 
So  long  as  the  local  organizations  are  weak  and 
disconnected,  so  long  as  the  administrative  system 
is  a  system  only  in  name,  and  public  interest  in 
and  control  over  it  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  a 
merely  official  and  irresponsible  Department  in 
London  may  exercise  its  governing  functions  with 
comparatively  little  friction.  But  large  and  respon- 
sible bodies,  strong  in  their  representation  of  public 
opinion,  consisting  of  men  accustomed  to  act 
independently  and  on  their  own  initiative  in  the 
management    of    large    concerns,   cannot    be    ex- 
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pected  to  give  the  uncritical  obedience  which  is 
exacted  from  Parochial  Boards,  nor  to  be  content 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  mere  minutiae  of  man- 
agement. It  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognized 
that  the  alternatives  between  which  we  must 
choose  are  mutually  exclusive :  either  the  local 
authorities  must  be  left  in  their  present  weakness 
and  insignificance,  or  the  Education  Department 
must  be  brought  into  direct  and  intimate  relation 
to  national  opinion. 

Further,  the  nationalizing  of  the  Education 
Department  by  the  institution  of  a  Scottish 
Council  of  Education  is  an  essential  condition  of 
efficiency,  economy,  and  progress  in  Secondary 
and  Technical  Education.  So  long  as  Primary 
Education  is  isolated  from  education  in  its  higher 
forms,  it  can  be  administered  by  regulations  which 
are  for  the  most  part  applicable  equally  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
a  remote  and  unrepresentative  Education  Depart- 
ment may  not  be  so  keenly  felt. 

Primary  Education  is  very  much  the  same 
everywhere  ;  but  any  education  that  goes  further 
than  "  the  three  Rs  "  must  be  varied  so  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  particular  localities.  This 
is    especially   evident    in   the    case    of    Technical 
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and  Scientific  Education,  which  may  include 
such  a  variety  of  subjects  as  Domestic  Economy, 
Agricultural  Science,  Fisheries,  Mining,  Chem- 
istr)-.  Engineering,  and  the  other  departments 
of  applied  science  which  are  of  importance 
in  connection  with  manufacturing  industries  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Only  a  Council  which 
has  immediate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  special 
localities  can  deal  satisfactorily  with  education 
of  this  kind  and  with  its  various  problems,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  regulation 
of  curricula,  the  inspection  of  methods,  and 
the  examination  of  scholars.  In  short,  in 
attempting  to  control  any  education  except  the 
very  lowest,  an  isolated  and  remote  Department 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  costly,  and  possibly  disas- 
trous, mistakes,  owing  to  its  inevitable  lack  of 
detailed  local  knowledge. 

That  the  Department  in  the  past  has  been 
entirely  indifferent  to  Scottish  opinion  we  do  not 
by  any  means  contend.  The  able  men  who  exer- 
cise its  functions  have  been  wise  enough  to  consult 
those  who  live  in  Scotland  and  who  are  in  practical 
contact  with  the  educational  situation.  But  the 
consultation  has  been  ex  gratia  and  informal  : 
optional,    private,    unorganized,    and    void    of    all 
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authority.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  in  a  matter 
which  involves  in  a  vital  way  the  progress,  material 
and  intellectual,  of  a  whole  people  is,  surely,  inde- 
fensible. It  is  the  public,  authoritative,  and  orga- 
nized opinion  of  Scotland  that  must  guide  this 
national  enterprise.  And  such  an  opinion  can 
express  itself  only  through  a  representative 
National   Council. 

That  such  a  National  Council  would  bring  with 
it  some  disadvantages  is  certain,  and  that  these 
will  not  be  left  unstated  is  still  more  certain. 
That  parliamentary  convenience  is  best  consulted 
by  keeping  the  educational  offices  in  London  will, 
probably  enough,  be  urged.  But  this  is  an  argu- 
ment that  opposes  all  attempts  at  de-centraliza- 
tion ;  and  it  is  deprived  of  all  weight  in  this  case 
by  the  fact  that  parliamentary  control  is  at 
present  ineffective  and  unreal.  The  establishment 
of  a  genuinely  operative  Scottish  control  cannot 
be  foregone  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  purely 
theoretical  parliamentary  control.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  absence  of  public  control,  whether  through 
Parliament  or  otherwise,  that  constitutes  the 
demand  for  the  Scottish  Council  ;  and  it  is  hy 
means  of  such  a  Council  alone  that  its  efficiency 
can  be  restored. 
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It  might  be  urged,  further,  that  educational 
matters  would  work  less  smoothly  ;  and  the 
objection  would  not  be  without  a  certain  validity. 
There  would  at  least  be  discussion  in  a  National 
Council,  whereas  an  autocracy,  if  it  is  wise, 
will  not  argue.  Discussion,  it  may  again  be 
contended,  brings  delay,  and  the  educational 
machine  would  move  more  slowly.  Perhaps  it 
would  at  times  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
it  did  move  it  would  move  along  lines  of  assured 
success,  and  its  progress  would  be  steady  and 
sustained.  For  its  decisions  would  embody  not 
merely  the  opinions  of  officials  or  experts,  but 
the  experience  of  those  who  are  in  actual  touch 
with  the  administration  of  the  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

It  may  again  be  urged  that  a  competition  for 
State  aid  might  arise  between  the  various 
localities  represented  upon  the  Council.  But  as 
against  this  possible  evil,  there  would  be  a  greater 
and  more  certain  gain  in  the  improved  oppor- 
tunities given  to  a  locality  to  state  its  case. 
And  its  desires  would  not  be  liable  to  be  over- 
ridden or  ignored  by  officials,  or  on  purely  official 
grounds. 

In     fact,    it     is     the     absence    of    public    and 
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authoritative  discussion — which  is  both  cause  and 
effect  of  the  present  irresponsible  authority  of 
the  Education  Department — that  has  been  the 
main  obstacle  to  educational  progress.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  to  take  one 
flagrant  instance,  that  some  of  the  large  local 
educational  authorities  have  brought  steady  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  Department  in  order  to 
secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  conviction  is  well-nigh  universal 
that  public  education  in  Scotland  suffers  griev- 
ously from  the  wholly  inadequate  supply  of 
properly  trained  teachers.  But,  for  reasons 
totally  unconnected  with  education,  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  remedied  the  evil;  and,  however  much 
the  permanent  officials  may  have  sympathized 
with  the  demand,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
accede  to  it  in  an  efficient  way,  and  Scottish 
opinion  has  been  helpless  either  to  influence  or  to 
support  them.  Such  a  state  of  matters  would  be 
obviously  impossible  if  public  opinion  had  an 
organized  means  of  expressing  itself,  and  if  the 
Education  Department  were  acting  in  consultation 
with  a  Scottish  Council  authorized  to  speak  for 
the  Scottish  people. 

But  there    is    little  need   of   multiplying   con- 
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siderations.  All  the  conceivable  objections  against 
this  reform  in  the  Education  Department  are 
altogether  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the 
disadvantages  of  continuing  it  in  its  present 
anomalous  and  most  insecure  condition.  For  it 
is  an  exception  to  all  the  great  institutions  of 
a  free  country,  and  its  efficiency  is  contingent 
upon  merely  personal  accidents — that  is,  upon  the 
presence  of  good  or  bad  officials  in  Whitehall. 
Not  but  that  good  officials  are  a  condition  of 
success  in  any  scheme,  or  that  there  is  any 
arrangement  which  bad  officials  may  not  hamper. 
But  if  they  were  virtually  functionaries  of  a 
body  representative  of  Scottish  educational  ex- 
perience, good  officials  would  cease  to  be  the  only 
security  for  good  education  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  country  would  not  be  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  incompetent  officials.  For,  although 
the  Scottish  Secretary  would  be  free  and 
responsible  only  to  Parliament,  just  as  he  is  at 
present,  he  would  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
the  Scottish  Council  that  it  would  be  morally 
impossible  for  him  to  resist  or  ignore  a  really 
national  demand,  or  to  attempt  to  continue  a 
policy  adverse  to  the  educational  opinion  of  the 
country  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  support 
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of  such  a  National  Council  to  add  weight  to 
his  representations,  it  would  be  more  difficult 
for  Parliament  to  resist  reforms  demanded  by 
Scotland,  or  to  make  it  keep  pace,  as  is  almost 
inevitable  at  present,  with  the  least  progressive 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  word,  the 
Scottish  Council  of  Education,  in  rescuing  the 
Department  from  its  present  isolation,  would  add 
to  its  authority  in  Parliament,  and  make  it  an 
immeasurably  stronger  instrument  of  national 
progress. 

On  all  these  grounds,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  add  to  them,  the  institution  of  the  Scottish 
Council  is  vital  to  any  thorough  scheme  of 
educational  reform.  Indeed,  to  stop  short  of 
taking  this  step  is  to  go  far  towards  stultifying 
all  the  others.  The  reconstruction  of  the  local 
authorities,  whether  in  the  way  of  District  School 
Boards  or  in  the  way  of  County  Council  adminis- 
tration, will  come  to  nought,  if,  after  all,  they 
are  to  be  subordinated  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  present  School  Boards  carry  on  the 
details  of  school  management.  The  extension  of 
administrative  areas  has  very  little  meaning  and 
can  do  little  good,  if  it  does  not  carry  with  it 
an    enlargement    of    power.       But    it    would    be 
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neither  practical  nor  prudent  to  increase  the 
power  of  these  administrative  bodies  unless,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Education  Department  is 
brought  into  vital  relation  to  them  by  means  of 
a  thoroughly  representative  Scottish  Council. 

It  is  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  nor  even  in 
the  name  of  abstract  liberty,  nor  from  a  general 
sentiment  in  favour  of  local  self-government  in 
educational  matters,  that  we  lay  stress  upon  this 
aspect  of  educational  reform  ;  although  these, 
too,  have  their  own  weight  and  worth,  which  a 
country  that  has  learnt  to  trust  in  its  own 
strength  and  to  desire  to  have  its  destiny  in  its 
own  hands  will  not  be  slow  to  prize.  There 
are,  indeed,  stages  in  the  history  of  a  people 
when  it  cannot  be  wisely  entrusted  with  its  own 
affairs,  and  elements  of  public  welfare  to  which 
the  people  are  so  blind  or  indifferent  that  they 
must  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
power  which  cannot  be  criticised  or  called  to 
question.  Arguments  of  this  kind  have  some- 
times been  applied  to  our  Irish  neighbours.  But 
that  they  should  be  deemed  applicable  to  Scot- 
land, and  in  regard  to  national  education,  which, 
in  the  past  at  least,  has  been  its  legitimate 
boast — this    it   is  difficult  to  maintain  ;    and  yet, 
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we  do  not  see  how  the  continuance  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Education  Department,  that  acts 
without  the  guidance  of  the  Scottish  people  and 
under  a  parliamentary  control  that  is  only  a 
name,  can  fail  to  carry  within  it  an  implication 
of  this  kind. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  these  more  general 
grounds  that  we  press  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
but  on  the  immediately  practical  consideration, 
that  without  the  Scottish  Council  the  educational 
arch  will  be  without  the  key-stone  that  binds 
the  structure  together.  Without  it  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  educational  scheme,  whatever  form 
it  ultimately  takes,  will  be  mere  fragments, 
incapable  of  serving  the  nation's  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Scottish  Council  formed 
on  the  lines  we  have  sketched,  or  on  lines  more 
or  less  similar  to  them,  resting  on  the  basis  of 
the  local  authorities  from  which  it  draws  the 
majority  of  its  members,  and  which  are  them- 
selves constituted  of  persons  severally  elected 
by  the  parishes  in  the  country  and  the  wards 
of  the  great  cities,  would  crown  and  complete 
the  educational  structure.  The  District  School 
Boards,  controlling  the  education — Elementary, 
Technical,   and    Secondary — of  their  whole   area. 
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articulating  themselves  downwards  for  the 
management  of  the  schools,  and  electing  from 
amongst  their  ablest  members  men  who,  by  their 
weight  of  character  and  breadth  of  educational 
outlook,  are  fitted  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  National  Council,  would  furnish  for  it 
a  broad  and  safe  foundation.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  one  could  reasonably  expect  that 
the  present  chaos  in  public  education  would  give 
place  to  ordered  continuity,  the  present  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sense  of  national  responsibility,  and 
the  present  stagnation  to  steady  progress,  which 
would  once  more  give  to  Scotland  the  place  it 
has  held  amongst  the  educated  nations  of  Western 
Europe. 

But  we  do  not  present  the  District  School 
Boards  or  the  outlined  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
Council  as  ideal,  nor  desire  to  press  the  details 
upon  the  mind  of  the  country.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  con- 
ditions under  which  reform  is  practicable,  and 
practicable  with  the  minimum  of  dislocation  con- 
sistent with  real  advance.  And  whatever  else 
can  be  said  of  the  scheme  which  we  advocate, 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  made  to  rest  upon  and  to 
utilize     the     existing     areas     and    existing     con- 
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stituencies ;  and,  in  the  institution  of  the  Scottish 
Council  itself,  to  follow  precedent,  and  to  move 
in  unison  with  the  general  tendency  towards 
decentralization  and  towards  the  greater  range 
and  efficiency  of  local  government.  In  other 
respects,  too,  the  present  conditions  have  been 
steadily  kept  in  view.  The  administration  of 
education  by  means  of  School  Boards  specially 
elected  for  this  purpose,  in  spite  of  its  many 
grave  defects,  has  on  the  whole  approved  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  Scottish  people.  We  retain 
this  feature ;  we  prefer  it  to  County  Council 
administration,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  ex- 
perience on  the  whole  justifies  and  supports  it, 
but  also  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  expose 
education  to  such  risks  nor  involve  so  adven- 
turous and  dislocating  a  change.  And  we  have 
endeavoured,  further,  to  preserve  the  immunity 
which  Scottish  Education  has  happily  enjoyed 
from  vexatious  questions  of  religious  and  political 
sectarianism.  If  we  would  destroy  the  cumulative 
vote,  we  would,  on  the  other  hand,  restore  the 
rights  of  minorities  and  provide  that  in  every 
district  the  School  Board  shall  listen  to  the 
accredited  claims  of  the  representatives  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  and   make  them    good.     And 
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we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  people  of 
Scotland,  now  that  they  have  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  great  national  concern,  will 
spare  themselves  neither  care  nor  thought,  nor 
permit  their  deliberations  to  be  distorted  or 
obscured  by  irrelevant  issues,  but  will  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  discovering  and  of 
securing  from  the  British  Parliament  a  solution 
of  the  problem  which  shall  be  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  provide  for  that  con- 
tinued and  steadfast  progress  in  public  education 
which  is  one  of  the  ultimate  factors  of  national 
welfare. 

It  is  as  a  contribution  to  this  discussion  by 
the  nation  itself  that  these  pages  are  offered 
to   the   public. 
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